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‘No. 29, 
mote the object of our visit. Kingston is an 

old fashioned town, hot and dusty. The number 
of inhabitants is supposed to be about 40,000. 

It covers a large area, very many of the ‘finer 
houses being surrounded by gardens. 

“We held a meeting in the suburbs of the 
city, which was large and satisfactory; great 
solemnity and order prevailed. 

Believing our religious labors were about draw- 
ing to aclose in these parts, anda vessel being in 
port about to sail for New York, we felt at liberty 
to engage our passage home. Previous to our de- 
parture, we held a meeting in the Scotch Presby- 
terian meeting house, which had been freely 
offered us to hold meetings in while in Kingston. 
This meeting was held on the afternoon of First 
day, and was attended by a large concourse of 
people. We were enabled to declare our belief in 
the practices! operation of the ‘ gospel of Christ’ 
as the * power of God,’ in changing the condi- 
tion of man from the image of the earthly to the 
image of the heavenly nature, even to the es- 
tablishment of a glorious kingdom in the hearts: 
of men. In which the angelic anthem can be 
proclaimed, ‘Glory to Godin the highest, on 
earth peace and good will to men.’ This was our 
last religious meeting in the West Indies. Our 
stay in this Island was but of short duration, yet 
we were kindly received. Those among whom 
our lot was cast, manifested a deep interest in 
the object of our visit, and we felt when the time 
arrived for us to separate, that we could part 
with them under the influence’ of mutual 
brotherly affection and regard.” 

Third mo. 22d. “ After bidding farewell to 
a number of our friends, who called to see us, 
we went on board the vessel, and arranged our- 
selves for the voyage. We dropped down to Port 
Royal before night, where we were obliged to 
remain till next morning, it being considered 
unsafe to go out the harbor at night. About 
fifty years ago a portion of this town was sunk 
by an earthquake, parts of the houses and the 
walls of the fort are yet to be seen in about 
fifteen or twenty feet of water. Early in the 
morning of the 23d we were visited by the 
officer on duty, from whom we received a clear- 
ance, when we weighed anchor and stood out to 
sea under alight breeze. Our voyage was some- 
what tedious occupying twenty-five days, and 
part of the time it was exceedingly boisterous. 
During the fore part of it we suffered much 
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A MEMOIR OF JOHN JACKSON. 
Continued from page 435. 


St. Thomas. 

Third mo. 7th. ‘‘ A voyage of more than five 
hundred miles across the Caribbean Sea brought 
us again to this Island. No way opened for us 
to hold religious meetings here, in consequence 
of the Governor General of the Danish Islands 
having issued his proclamation against us. We 
found, however, that the general sentiment of 
the inhabitants, to whom the object of our visit 
Became known, was in our favor; they express- 
ing a wish that we might have religious oppor- 
tunities with the people. Although such privi- 
leges were not allowed us, we have reason to be- 
lieve that our visit to the Danish Islands was 
atteuded with some good, and the very circum- 
stance of our having been denied this liberty, 
led many into an inquiry on the subject of reli- 
gious toleration, which will no doubt lead to 
beneficial results, and may possibly hasten the 
period, when every gospel messenger will be 
welcomed to their shores, and permitted ‘freely’ 
to declare that which they have ‘freely re- 
ceived.’ The kind attentions of our friend E. 
Simmons contributed to make our visit at this 
time a pleasant one. We remained here several 
days waiting for the steamer to Jamaica, which 
enabled us to recruit from the sea sickness and 
fatigue occasioned by our voyage from Trinidad 
in an uncomfortable vessel. We have cause to 
feel thankful that our health has been preserved 
through all the exposures to which we have been 
subjected, and acknowledging the hand of the 
Heavenly Shepherd in preserving us from many 
dangers, we are encouraged to go forward trust- 
ing in Him.” 

Jamaica. 

‘“¢ We had letters to several persons in Kings- 

ton, who received us kindly, with offers to pro- 
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ciety, contributing, as they do, to the destruction 
of human life, and wonder why they should be 
tolerated by any people having the least preten- 
tions to intelligence, civilization, or refinement, 
If such practices were prevalent among heathens 
they would receive the merited condemnation of 
every sensible mind. But, the voice of fashion 
is louder than the dictates of reason, its votaries 
despise the ‘reproofs of instruction,’ they trample 
under foot the teachings of philosophy, and reck- 
less of the consequences, even attempt to alter 
what God has made perfect, and thus frustrate 
his purposes in furnishing them with a temporary 
habitation for the immortal soul. If my young 
female friends esteem health a blessing, let them 
not trifle with the wise provisions of their Creator, 
by conforming to absurd and ridiculous customs 
which at best can only show them to be the 
votaries of fashion, and can in no point of view 
be an indication of a dignified and intelligent 
mind. Let parents beware how in early life they 
suffer their offspring to take the ‘ wings of the 
morning,’ and become ranked among the followers 
-of fashions so injurious, by which they early lay 
the foundation for premature decline ; and the 
instances, I fully believe, would be much fewer, 
wherein they would have to mourn the loss of a 
lovely daughter just as she was beginning to be 
the support and consolation of their declining 
years. I know not that these remarks may ever 
come under the notice of any to whom they are 
applicable; but if they should, I sincerely desire 
they may look upon them as the ‘ reproofs of in- 
struction,’ and not cast an unfriendly censuré 
upon me for venturing so boldly to condemn that 
which none can be in the practice of without 
putting their health and lives in jeopardy. And 
if in the face of reason and the teachings of 
philosophy they will continue ina custom s0 
fraught with danger, and thereby lay the founda- 
tion of disease, let them not charge to God’s ac- 
count that which they have brought upon them- 
selves, by torturing existence with abuse and 
folly.” 

Extract from memoranda dated “ 2d mo 7th, 
1841. ‘Day unto day uttereth speech and 
night unto night showeth knowledge.’ This 
language of the inspired writer has been brought 
into remembrance as I have looked back upon 
the experience of the past, since I have been 
engaged in this visit to the inhabitants of these 
Islands; how often a way has been made for me 
when there appeared to be no way, how often 
the work to be done has been opened before me, 
and how often strength has been given, even in 
weakness, when I have been ready toexclaim my 
weakness, my weakness! ‘Iam pained at my 
very heart because thou hast heard, O my soul, 
the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war!’ 
These things have renewedly inspired my mind 
with confidence, and taught me not to be faith- 
less, but believing. The anew of Christ should 


from the excessive heat of the sun, as we were 
becalmed frequently before we passed the Gulf. 
As we reached a higher latitude and neared the 
coast of America, the cold became very intense. 
But we made land in safety and arrived in New 
York on the evening of Fourth month 17th, 
1841, and reached our homes on the following 
day, to the consolation and joy of ourselves and 
families.” 

If there be those who think: the foregoing 
extracts too extended, our apology to such must 
be, our own interest in them. We did not sup- 
pose in thé commencement, they would be half 
their present length, but it appeared difficult to 
finda stopping place without omitting matter 
well worthy of note. Ina the reperusal of the 
little book from which they were taken, living 
desires were kindled upon the altar of holy affec- 
tion that the labor bestowed upon these isles of 
the sea might not be lost; but that there might 
be found faithful workmen who would be willing 
to leave the endearments and comforts of home, 
if it should please the great Husbandman that 
this part of his vineyard should be again visited 
by his servants, with a renewed call to a pure 
and holy life. 

From J.Jazkson’s unpublished notes of this 
journey we make some selections. 

“‘ Among their fellow passengers from New 
York to Santa Cruz were several invalids, who 
had left their friends for the recovery of that 
invaluable blessing, health, but whose wasted 
forms and feeble footsteps gave but little promise 
that their hopes would be realized. Their situa- 
tion appears to have enlisted the sympathy of J. 
J. and induced the following reflections. ‘“‘ While 
I have entered truly into sympathy with these 
afflicted ones, from whom the bloom of health 
has so early departed, who have little to hope 
for as regards length of days, I have been led 
to indulge in reflections upon some of the causes 
which are annually bringing thousands in my 
native land to an untimely grave. Iam well 
satisfied that the corrupt customs, and absurd 
fashions of society, are the main causes which 
are operating so powerfully in this vast destruc- 
tion of health, happiness, and human life. 

‘“« Many lovely and promising females, blinded 
by the follies of the age, have become the votaries 
of fashion, which will suffer nothing by a com- 
parison to the barbarous customs of the ignorant 
heathens. Not satisfied with the form which 
the Creator has given them, they attempted to 
alter or mend his workmanship; and in this 
foolish attempt they have prevented the free 
operations of the animal economy so beautifully 
and wonderfully made for the enjoyment of 
health, have prostrated the energies of their 
physical constitutions, and brought themselves 
prematurely to the ‘house appointed for the 
living.’ Iam astonished when I contemplate 
the prevalence of this and other customs of so- 
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not be dismayed because to human vision the 
path of duty may be hid for a season ; he should 
not be faithless, because there may be, at times, 
discouragements on the right hand and on the 
left ; for God who worketh by means that human 
eyes see not, will ever go before his faithful and 
dependent children ; he will be to them ‘strength 
in weakness, riches in poverty, and a present help 
in every needful time.’ Retire then, O my soul, 
within thy spirit’s chamber—there be thou ab- 
stracted from the world, turn to Jerusalem, the 
quiet habitation, the city of the saints’ solemnity, 


and thou shalt not only behold the King in his | 


beauty, but he will shew unto thee the way in 
which thou should go. Then thou shalt know the 
coming of the gospel day, in which shall be 
fulfilled the declaration of the Lord’s prophet. 
‘The sun shall be no more thy light by day, 
neither for brightness shall the moon give light 
unto thee, but the Lord shall be unto thee an 
everlasting light, and the days of thy mourning 
shall be ended.’” 


[To be continued.] 


We are plainly told that the spirit of Truth 
leads into all truth, which clearly implies that 
supernatural truth is no otherwise obtainable. 

It is to the mind what the outward sun is to 
the outward senses; and when either is veiled 
from us, we can no more hasten the returning 
light of the one, than the other; but when they 
again arise, we see the objects they discover to 
us with clearness. Reason is to the intellectual 
sun what the moon is to the other. The light 
of both are borrowed, and though, by reflection, 
they give us a sight of many things, it is dimly, 
and without the genial warmth and animation 
which the suns themselves excite. 

The deduction [ would make is, that however 
in the exercise of reason rectified, we may see, 
and convincely expose error, and prepare each 
other for Divine light and instruction, we can- 
not by any means in our power possess either 
ourselves or others of it. As it is not within our 
reach, it must, in a dependance on its Omnific 
source, be resignedly waited for in a full belief 
that the all important object can never be truly 
known but by its own manifestation.—-Geo. 
Dillwyn. 


Men who practice an austere, churlish or re- 
served behavior as an appendage of religion, 
may be assured that it is the religion of their 
own constitution, and not the religion of Jesus 
Christ—the religion which he promulgated, if it 
had its due operation would effectually remove 
such constitutional infirmity which, when it ap- 
pears in serious characters, otherwise respecta- 
ble, does an essential injury to the cause of re- 
ligion. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM WM. GROVER. 


1806. I consider it particularly valuable to 
young mentobe placed not only where they may 
be learning a pleasant and respectable business, 
which under Providence, may be the means of 
procuring them a comfortable maintenance and 
provision in the world; but where their amuse- 
ments and engagements, in the hours of relaxa- 
tion from business, will be likely to be of the 
innocent and rational, as well as religiously con- 
sistent kind. To fill up the hours of leisure 
rightly is a nice thing, and I hope thou wilt be 
especially careful of it, particularly in thy read- 
ing. I wish thee to read such things as may be 
promotive of thy preservation in religious ten- 
derness; and when not of a religious nature, 
such things as will improve thy understanding, 
and enrich thy mind with profitable knowledge. 

It is not unpleasant (to me) that the ground 
which was once my grandfather’s, father’s and af- 
terwards mine, is become the site of a meeting- 
house for Friends of Brighton, a place where it 
was, about fifty years ago, not very unlikely, look- 
ing outwardly, that there would be hardly any 
Friends to hold a meeting. For I can remember, 
when I was a boy, sitting on a Firstday by the 
widow Wilkins’ fireside to hold our meeting— 
perhaps five or six in number. There is great 





cause for encouragement to Friends, both youth 
and elder, to be faithful to known duty; then, I 


believe, we shall indeed be blest with increase 
in numbers, strength and dignity, with the dew 
of heaven and the fatness of the earth. Very 
early in life we may do something for this great 
and noblest of all causes—the promotion of truth 
upon the earth. Abstaining from every appear- 
ance of evil, will give to every youth a certain 
dignity of character; and will be accompanied 
with humility, which indeed is a most excellent 

| adorning, and without which other qualifications 
and graces lose much of their beauty. 


1810. Thus it is, we pass away one after 
another, and the place which has known us 
shall know us no more. I long that those 
in the vigor of life, may increasingly bend 
to every discovery and manifestation of duty; 
this is the way to increase in religious strength. 
I think I never saw with greater clearness 
the usefulness and necessity of diligence to ac- 
quaint ourselves with that divine good, which 
alone can console and sustain the soul in the 
hours of trial and extremity ; and I feel, while 
I write, desires that thou mayest, for one, prize 
the present day. Love retirement and frequent 
solemn introversion of mind ; that so thou may- 
est increasingly see thy duty and service in re- 
ligious society, and be careful to do it, with 
Christian magnanimity and faithfulness, showing 
on all occasions on whose side thou art, that 
thou mayest be an example and encouragement 
to others to do likewise. Time speeds apace, 
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and I am desirous thou mayest be a truly reli-| than he that is in the world.” I desire thy en- 
gious character in your large meeting. O, the| couragement to look unto the Lord, and to be- 
beauty of an entire consistency. How does the| lieve that he will furnish the willing and obe- 
example of such operate within the sphere in| dient mind with ability to take one step after 


which they move! How does it avail to their | 
own individual good, the help of others, and the 
prosperity of the cause of truth! | 


I understand thou hast a fresh compan- 
ion, which I apprehend will be agreeable to thee; 
and I wish you may be strengthened to encour- | 
age one another in faithfulness to the requirings 
of truth, and not the contrary ; which is some- 
times unhappily the case with young men taking 
countenance and encouragement from one anoth- 
er, in smaller or greater deviations from the sim- 
plicity of our noble profession, a sight andj 
sense whereof I believe thou hast been favored | 
with ; and keeping faithful to what thou seest, is | 
the way to have the understanding enlarged, and | 
to see more into the law of liberty,—precious | 
liberty, wherein the mind is raised, in measure, | 


above the bondage of this perishing, unstable | 


world. I desire thy preservation in innocence, 


and under the teaching of the best Preceptor ; | 


though it may at times be to our humilia- 
tion, and we may be led along in a path of self- 
denial, yet, remember, none ever repent having 
timely and early submitted to his discipline ; but 
many, many have to lament that they delayed 


the submission of their will too long, and there- | 


by increased their own difficulties. 

Those manifestations intended for real, solid 
and permanent good, are oftentimes in the cross 
to our own nature ; but, as yielded to and obeyed, 
they tend to change our nature, even to intro- 


duce that nature which does the will of our hea- | 


venly Father with delight. And I believe such 
are always blest, and partake of substantial good, 
though it may be often mixed with trial—such 
being the terms of this life: ‘(In the world ye 
shall have tribulation,’ but remember the fore- 
going words : ‘“‘ These words I have spoken unto 
you, that in me ye might have peace.” 


I notice thy remarks on the difficulty 
of keeping the mind under the divine influence. 
I believe this is not in our power nor by any 


| 
| 


another in the way that is well pleasing to him, 
until a capacity is kndwn to walk with a degree 
of blessed firmness and acceptance; although 
there is no state to be expected here, beyond a 
state of humble watchfulness. May this be the 
happy experience of us all. W. G. 


LETTER TO JAMES THORNTON. 
York, 26th of 12th month. 


My greatly esteemed Friend :—My hidden bet- 
ter life being raised and refreshed by thy brother- 
ly remembrance and communication, yesterday 
received, hath revived a strong desire to acknow- 
ledge and salute thee therein; which though it 
may be but small from the present low state my 
mind is in, and perhaps but as a cup of cold 
water, yet I am consolated in hope that thou wilt 
| feel it to be in the name of a disciple, a pilgrim 
| and fellow traveller in a deeply tribulated path 
|to a land of uninterrupted rest. But oh! my 

beloved friend, though mine is often as in the 
| valley and shadow of death, and the termination 
| thereof appears formidable, insomuch that I have 
| not yet arrived at David’s attainment, who could 
| say he would fear no evil ; yet with humble grat- 
|} itude I can commemorate the exercise of the 
rod and support of the staff, through very many 
| complicated afflictions, both inward and outward, 
from youth to this day; under which at times 
hope springs up that the prayer made by one 
formerly, and which I have at times been enabled 
to adopt, hath been heard : viz., ‘‘ leave me not in 
old age, forsake me not when my strength fail- 
eth ;” a blessing which I believe hath not nor 
will be withheld from thee; and what have we 
else to look to but that tower and that rock 
which hath not only been a shade in a weary 
land, but at times oil hath dropped from it, which 


| hath mollified and subjected that nature which 


through being weary of suffering, hath been 





ready to give out, and like the prophet wish to 
speak no more in that name, &c. For though 


means at our command ; but yet, I think much | we have not seen years which many others have, 
depends on watchfulness and religious tender | yet have we not arrived at days in which there is 


care of our movements. As we keep humble | no pleasure, many vines withered from which we 
and watchful, I believe the influences of good are | have gathered pleasant fruit, and hope cut off 
more perceivable and longer retained ; the mind | from many outward gratifications, like fig-trees 
becomes more and more in love with them and | which have ceased to blossom, our little heavens 
desirous of them, and more afraid of things | passed away and garments changed to be at times 
which indispose it to wait for them; and so it| like those of corruption? Yet we find nothing 
is that our nature becomes changed, and we} new hath happened but what former pilgrims 
prepared to run the ways of the Lord’s requir-| have experienced; and the same consolatory 
ings; and our minds to be content with what | language is at times animatedly ours, viz., “thou 
is according to his will. So my dear, do not|remainest, and of thy years there is no end.” 
look too far before thee, nor suffer the sugges-| I have been much instructed and encouraged by 
tions of discouragement to prevail unprofitably; | thy reflection and comments on thy own afflic- 
but remember, “ greater is he that is in thee, | tion, which though not at the present time joy- 
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pects, yet hope a degree of that quietness which 
I trust is the result of righteousness may be my 


continued experience ; for the thoughts how ma- 


ny have been tried and apparently clouded as in 
thick darkness, or like sunk in the horrible pit 
near the close of life, hath often deeply affected 


my mind under the load of bodily infirmities, that 


my desires have been and are strong to Him who 
knows the peculiar weakness of his people, to be 
pleased to remove me whilst a little light shines, 
lest the weakness of nature being too obvious 
should bring trouble, and occasion unprofitable 
reasoning to younger travellers as I know it did 
to me. 

My mind hath been often deeply affected, (as 
hath no doubt been the case with divers) re- 
specting that once valiant in Israel, C. Phillips; 
but a little hope which often revived me is now 
confirmed, viz., that her sun would not set under 
that cloud, having lately had a good degree 
of bodily health, and appears in the exercise of 
her gift as lively as ever; a friend lately being 
present when she appeared in an awful solemn 
supplication and thanksgiving for restoration. 
Marvellous hath been the work, much like that 
of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Thy account of your yearly meeting was truly 
consolatory. You seem to step forward in good 
works, which in our yearly and quarterly meet- 
ings, | fear, are rather more talked of than ex- 
ecuted, and a spirit too prevalent which supports 
doubtful disputations, &c., and how to express 
things with propriety, and like what may be com- 
pared to tithing of mint and cummin; some very 
strenuous in the little matters, with various 
branches indicating they spring from the root of 
self, though under specious pretensions of child- 
ish simplicity, with the great cry for love and 
unity, &c., when alas! He who graciously waits 
to fulfil his promise to be a spirit of judgment to 
those who sit in judgment, and strength to those 
that turn the battle to the gate, is protracted and 
sought to be circumscribed in the way of his 
working for the restoration of paths to walk in; 
but I yet hope the house of David grows strong- 
er. I was enabled to attend all the sittings ex- 
cept one of our last quarterly meeting, as also 
to labor, I trust, with a degree of acceptance in 
His sight who put forth, though under the re- 
newed feelings of a child, a state of late years 
much my experience; for though I may have 
appeared formerly as if arrived at something of 
a state of manhood in ministry, and to partial 
eyes appear like a well instructed scribe, I have 
been turned back to the above state, and feeling- 
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ous, yet [ have no doubt has added in weight to 
that crown laid up in store for thee, having not 
only fought the good fight, but has been enabled 
with continued Christian fortitude to manifest 
thou hast kept the faith, which I believe will 
continue to the end. And though I have noth- 
ing to say of present enjoyments or future pros- 










to communicate thy love to most of those thou 
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ly experience what dear J. Woolman describes 
of a path so intricate and dangerous, that there’s 
but a stone here and there safe to step on, which 
required care and caution ; but though this path 
hath been deeply humiliating, yet being enabled 
to walk in it raises thankfulness under a retro- 
spect in my present confinement. But I had no 
view of the last hint, but was going to tell thee 
that after the quarterly meeting | joined some for- 
mer companions, both men and women, part of a 
standing Committee, in a visit to the preparative 
and monthly meetings of Brighouse, with those 
in the station of ministers and elders. Our dea 
friend, M. Routh also accompanied us; and al- 
though it was, like all of the kind, an arduous 
business, yet being enabled to take the counsel 
along with the commission, of being ‘‘ wise as 
serpents, but harmless as doves,” though we had 
deep wadings, close searchings, and honestly to 
point out the state of individuals, and the way 
whereby the enemy had entered to lay waste, by 
leading many captives into the spirit of this 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, &c.; yet had 
to acknowledge we lacked nothing; but the sick, 
the poor and impoverished were visited, the 
rich and full had their portions, and unclean 
spirits made subject under the meckness, sim- 
plicity and authority of truth, to whom the in- 
crease was committed with the tribute of thanks- 
giving and praise. I returned in peaee, and 
with a grateful mind in being enabled to pay off 
that little debt which finished a work of that 
kind which I have been engaged in to every 
monthly meeting in this county, entered upon six 
or seven years ago, when my beloved friend and 
kinsman, R. Walker, told me he believed I should 
live to go through it, but he should not. The 
progress hath been slow, and the most trying 
work in which I have been engaged, but the 
wages hath been adequate, and I hope it will still 
be continued, for it hath been wonderfully favor- 
ed. Since my return I have attended but two 
meetings, which was soon after, and have been 
confined to the house, aud generally to my room, 
ever since; have not now been out of it for 
several weeks past, nor have I any prospect of 
doing it, neither that I shall not. 

The event may be mercifully and wisely hid- 
den from me, and I am preserved from any. 
anxious enquiry ; but from years and complicated 
infirmities there seems not much cause to expect 
it. I have very little intermission from pain, 
principally on one side, called rheumatic gout; 
but I commemorate it as a blessing that I am no 
worse, and have often thought thy complaint 
much more trying ; thou hast remained and dost 
remain as an epistle in my mind, in which I can 
at times solemnly and strengthenly meditate and 
say, hail fellow traveller! it is not far to the jour- 
ney’s end. 

I have had the opportunity in this short time 
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mentions, as also to some others, as D. Priest- 
man and wife, divers of whom passed by to-day, 
the 27th, to attend the quarterly meeting at 
Leeds, to whom it was very acceptable, and all de- 
sired theirs in return as to a friend near and dear | 
in their remembrance, particularly our beloved 
L. and H. Murray ; they grow in the root and 
bring forth good fruit. His public appearances | 
are rare but truly acceptable, his outward strength | 
much the same. 
Hannah has gone to Leeds with our Elizabeth, | 
Ellen, and my husband, who with Mabel desire | 
to unite in the salutation of endeared love to thy- | 
self, wife and son. 
Thy truly affectionate friend and sister in the 
fellowship, sufferings and consolations of the | 
gospel of peace. EstHer TUKE. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I have read in the “ Intelligencer” some ar- | 
ticles on the subject of ‘ Friends” voting for 
officers of government. This question is at all | 
times an interesting one, but at the present cri- 
sis assumes peculiar importance. 

Friends have never as a body prohibited their | 
members from exercising the poiitical franchise, 
but have “‘let every man be fully persuaded in his | 
own mind.”’ The Society has, it is true, cautioned | 
against “heats,” ‘excitements,” “ party spi-| 
rit, ” s¢ contests,” ‘‘strifes,”’ &c. which ‘are so | 
prevalent in political affairs, but has always} 
seemed to believe that it was possible to have 
and express their preferences at the ballot-box, 
without heat, without excitement, without party 
spirit, strife or contention, and the example of | 
some of our worthiest ancestors and cotempora- 





ries has proven the correctness of their judg- 
ment. 

Can any “Friend” acquainted with what 
has been recently enacted in our country, and} 
what is even now transpiring, feel indifferent to | 
the result of the approaching election? has he e| 
no choice? will he not mourn or rejoice at the! 
result ? If any answer no, he has no duty de- 
volving upon him at the election ; but if he has 
a preference, why not give expression where and 
where alone it will promote the accomplish- 
ment of what his judgment teaches him is for 
the good of his country, himself, and his pos- | 
terity, and for perhaps countless generations ?| 
Surely he who forbears now to vote should have} 
for his forbearance a reason clear and strong, 
and capable of over-riding all precedent in Chris- 
tian or Quaker history. 

The good arrived at, so plainly a good, and 
the means in our hand so palpably efficacious, 
are, it seems, to be set aside by virtue of an 
argument. 

The heart is not often polluted or the con- 
science stained by that which can only be shown 
to be evil by an ingenious argument. I make 
this remark upon arguments generally. But 


| bors is our present constitution. 
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the arguments of D. I. are drawn from the 
misty doctrines of accountability for an implied 
agency. The fallacy of an argument is some- 


‘times more easily detected by looking at its re- 


sults, than by analyzing its construction, and 
I venture to say that no man can fully.carry out 
this doctrine and this-argument in practice, 
without reducing himself to the condition of 
the hermit. 

Friends have ever recognized the Apostle’s 
doctrine, that governments were necessary— 
were ordained of God. 

William Penn and his associates established 
in Pennsylvania a government of the republican 
form; the laws were to be made by the people 
through their representatives. Friends were a 
| peaceful people, and so long as they constituted 


| the majority, the government was peaceful, but 


when they ceased to be the majority, the char- 
acter of the government necessarily changed, 


| for it was a government of the people acting by 


majorities. Yet ‘‘ Friends,” though they lost the 
control, did not discard the exercise of their 
franchise, but continue to vote, and thus in- 
fuse into legislation an important influence. 
Penn and his coadjutors must have foreseen 
that the time would come when “ Friends” 
would bea minority, and yet they took no mea- 
sures for retaining the government in their own 
| hands, but left the republican principle as the 
safest foundation on which the government 


| could stand. 


Upon this same principle the government of 


‘the United States now stands. Its constitution is 


not the dicta of one man, nor of one religious 
society, nor of one class of the community, but 
it is the act of the united intelligence of the 
whole people, for their own government. 

A people composed of emigrants and the de- 
cendants of emigrants from every European na- 
tion of every variety of sect and condition, 
had resolved to form a plan of government for 
the nation thus composed. 

It was a novel and sublime event in human 
history, and one which no history offered an 
example to guide them ; the result of their la- 
To expect it to 
be perfect were unreasonable, for it is the work 

of man. To say that it does notin all respects 
carry out the Christian principle, is but to say 
that it was made by a people who had not as a 
nation submitted to the yoke of Christ. It 
has, nevertheless, received almost universal ad- 
miration, and “ Friends” have not been silent 
in its praise. 

The part which we are now called upon to 
act, is not, however, the question of its adop- 
tion, but its administration, a question of the 
highest importance, for 

Of forms of government it is confessed 
That which is best administered, is best.—Pope. 


A maxim repeatedly endorsed by William Penn. 
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And how this administration is to be conducted 
and by whom, are questions to be decided by 
those who vote. If all vote, then will the ad 
ministration be, of necessity, such as will ac- 
cord with the views of a majority of the whole 
people, but if any considerable class of the 
community are, from any cause, prevented 
from voting, the character of the administra- 
tion must be more or less affected by the with- 
drawal of their influence, and if the class so 
withdrawn should be the most orderly one, the 
government will deteriorate. 

What we have witnessed in Kansas is a fear- 
ful illustration. There the pro-slavery men only 
voted, (with few exceptions,) and they have in- 
stalled a pro slav@y despotism. The men of 
opposite sentiments were there forcibly driven 
from the polls, but the effect would have been 
the same had their absence been voluntary 
This is a startling example of what may ensue 
from the best element in soeiety ceasing to op- 
erate. 

Friends are emphatically a moral, just, and 
orderly, as well as an intelligent people; their 
influence at the polls, which are yet open to 
them, must be a good influence. Are they not 
derelict in an important duty, when they refuse 
to exert that influence where alone it can be 
done availingly ? ¥. 

Byberry, 9th mo. 1856. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


It is well known that many Friends have not 
been in the practice of voting; it is also known 
that our members entertain different views in re- 
lation to the propriety of doing so, some having 
conscientious scruples against it, andothers deem- 
ing it almost a conscientious duty to exercise 


that right. On ordinary occasions, no important 
consequences result from these opposite views. 
But at the present time, whatever conclusion 
Friends may respectively arrive at, the great 
issue now before the country gives to that con- 
clusion a weight and importance almost un- 
paralleled. 

The writer of this article has very rarely, per- 
haps not more than once or twice, given a vote 
upon the election of a president; as there are 
doubtless many others similarly circumstanced, 
I respectfully invite their attention to the follow- 
ing remarks. 

Were we the subjects of a despotic power, no 
responsibility would, perhaps, rest upon us for 
the acts of the government, but being members 
of a republic, created, sustained and administered, 
primarily, through the instrumentality of the 
ballot box, it necessarily follows that each of us 
qualified by law to vote is accountable either 
actively or connivingly for every measure of the 
administration, however nefarious, unless we 
have, to the extent of our ability, resisted such 
enactments by the only effective means in our 
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power, a recourse to the ballot box, or by 
memorializing the legislature. 

It is an established principle in jurisprudence 
that a person who witnesses a felonious act con- 
nivingly, that is without an effort to prevent it, 
is accessory to such felony and punishable as 
an accomplice in the crime. This is a sound 
principle, and if true in ethics and politics, as 
in law, which it undoubtedly is, it surrounds the 
members of our Society with responsibilities of 
which we cannot divest ourselves by any argu- 
ment or any mode of reasoning whatever. There 
is but one expedient by which we can be relieved, 
and that is to remove beyond the limits of the 
government under which we live; we then cannot 
be accountable for its acts. 

But while we remain citizens of the United 
States, the criminality of unrighteous legislation 
must be shared by usin common with other 
members of the commurity; unless we take the 
necessary measures to lustrate ourselves from the 
imputation just as the member of a legislative 
body is morally accountable for any iniquitous 
enactment with which he silently acquiesces. 

I am therefore drawn to the conclusion that 
every one who does not exercise his right of 
suffrage is inculpated in the reprehensible mea- 
sures of the member elect from his district, and 
also in the official measures of the national ad- 
ministration ; and when, as on the present occa- 
sion, a great moral wrong is threatened to be 
perpetrated, every one who neglects to vote, adds 
one negatively to the strength ofthat power which 
threatens to perpetrate the wrong ; and will there- 
fore be implicated as conniving at the commis- 
sion of what may prove to be a great national 
crime. His withdrawing from an active parti- 
cipation in the canvass does not relieve from his 
trust ; for by so doing, he indirectly promotes the 
election of an objectionable opposing candidate, 
and when such a member elect assists in the 
enactment of iniquitous laws, then the non- 
voters who voluntarily and connivingly per- 
mitted his election, become accessories and co- 
adjutors, not only in that unrighteous legisla- 
tion, but also in the criminality of its enforce- 
ment. 

In the body politic as in religious society, there 
is a great difference in the religious and moral 
perspicacity of different individuals, arising in 
part from the influences by which they have been 
surrounded ; and perhaps still more, from differ- 
ent degrees of faithfulness to manifested duty. 
Jesus testified ; ‘‘ Among them that are born of 
woman, there hath not arisen a greater than 
John the Baptist; notwithstanding he that isthe 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he.” But because John was less advanced than 
the least in the kingdom of heaven, shall we 
therefore make no distinction between him and 
a Herod? Because we cannot have a nominee that 
comes up to the full measure of a perfect Chris- 
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tian, shall it therefore be a matter of indifference 
which of the subordinate degrees of character 

shall be selected, even if the public choice should 

descend so low as to rest upon a Nero ora 

Caligula? I believe this a momentous question 

at the present time, and I am solicitous that the 

members of our religious society should endeavor 

to realize its importance. 

I had written thus far, before I had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing the article of our esteemed 
Friend David Irish upon the same subject; a 
a friend whose remarks will command an atten- 
tive consideration wherever he is known. But 
after having duly weighed his and other senti- 
ments on the same side of the question, I per- 
ceive no reason to change my views upon the 
subject. 

The position I have assumed appears to be un- 
disturbed ; that so long as we remain citizens of 
this republican government, we cannot divest 
ourselves of the responsibilities by which we are 
surrounded by the force of any argument what- 
ever. The fact that we cannot secure the elec- 
tion of a chief magistrate who has attained to 
the full perfection of the Christian character, is 
not a sufficient reason why we should not promote 
the election of another, who approaches the 
nearest to such a condition. 

Carry out the non-voting doctrine to the full 
extent, and [ think it must eventuate in the con- 
clusion that if perfect Christian characters cannot 
be elected to administer the various departments 
of government, we will have no governmental 
officers, and consequently no government. 

Intimations have been thrown out from a cer- 
tain quarter that the African slave trade will 
eventually be thrown open again to the commerce 
of this country. Let us suppose that at some 
future period the question should have to be 
decided by the ballot box, and that the non-vot- 
ing doctrine should prevail to such an extent as 
to permit the election of officers favorable to 
that measure. Let ns contemplate further as the 
result of the re-opening of that trade, the unspeak- 
ble attrocities connected with that traffic. The 
wars in Africa, generated for the especial pur- 
pose of obtaining prisoners to be sold as slaves; 
the conflagration of villages by night ; the murder 
of those that resist, the capture of others, includ- 
ing women and children ; the horrors of the dank, 
close, crowded slave ship, with all the appalling 
associations which the imagination may conceive, 
but which language is inadequate to describe. 
Let us endeavor to realize all these and then con- 
sider if our inability to elect a chief magistrate 
who has arrived to the full perfection of the 
Christian character, be a sufficient argument for 
supinely permitting the election of another, 
vastly inferior in his moral attributes ; and who 
in the depravity of his heart might even throw 
his executive influence in favor of re-opening 
the African slave trade. I intend these last re- 
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marks as general in their character, having no 

especial application to the prominent individuals 

now before the public GIpEoN Frost. 
Matenacock, L. Island, 9th mo. 21st, 1856. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 4, 1856. 


In our editorial of last week a wish was inti- 
mated to discontinue the discussion on voting, 
lest it might be unprofitably extended. Without 
recalling the views then freely expressed, we are 
induced to give place to two communications on 
the subject, this week, becaWse of the additional 
evidence we have from the various articles which 
have been received, that some Friends are deeply 
interested and concerned on account of the great 
principle which they conceive to be involved in 
the question, at this momentous period in our 
national history. 

We feel that, so far, the comparison of views 
has been conducted in a spirit of generosity and 
brotherly kindness, and believe that where this 
is the case, an interchange of sentiment is often 
favorable to the elucidation of truth. It is when 
men become partisans and partake of the bitter- 
ness of strife that they are in danger of losing 
their hold on the divine attribute charity. But 
as a topic sonearly allied to politics may be distaste- 
ful to many of our readers, we would rather free our 
columns from a further investigation of the sub- 
ject, with repeating the desire that those who 
feel they have a clear duty in the matter, may 
follow out their own convictions of right, accord- 
ing to the principle which we asa people pro- 
fess ; and ‘‘if any man lack wisdom, let him ask 
of Him who giveth liberally and upbraideth 
not,” that he may be furnished with knowledge 
to act his part in the arena of life. 





Diep,—At her residence in Philadelphia, on the 9th 
inst., Estner Garricues, in the 83d year of her age, 
a member of the monthly meeting of Friends, held at 
Green street. 

——, Also on the 9th inst., Jane Grecory, wife of 
Wm. Gregory, aged 53 years, a member of the same 
meeting. 

, At Pleasantville, New York, 9 mo. 10th, 
Wituram J., son of Joseph, Jr. and Phebe T. Pierce, 
aged 3 years, 3 months. 


Departed this life on the 22nd of the Eighth month, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Silas Hicks, in 
Flushing, L. I., Elizabeth Titus, at the advanced age 
of 91 years and five months. 

In recording the death of this aged and dignified 
Friend, we feel it incumbent upon us to pay a tribute 
of respect to her many virtues. Her deportment was 
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instructive, evidencing meekness and self-denial, that 
it may justly be said, her ** adorning was that of a 
meek and quiet spirit.’? Her conversation, though plea- 
sant and ckeerful, was accompanied with that sweet- 
ness and gravity which rendered it both agreeable and 
profitable. Her house and heart were open to the re- 
ception and entertainment of her friends, nor were her 
benevolence and humane feeling eircumscribed to those 
in religious communion withher, for all denominations 
in the neighborhood where she lived partook of her 
kindness, and by her removal have lost a sympa- 
thizing friend. Her mind being stored with useful 
knowledge, it was no ordinary privilege to mingle in 
her socieiy. Weshall miss her pleasant smile as she 
used to welcome us. She lived to a good old age, 
and was gathered to her everlasting home, after a life 


spent in well doing, ere time had weakened her mental 
energies. 

The resignation and patience which marked her last 
illness, indicated that her feet were firmly fixed upon 
the rock of ages, and it would seem, even here, as if 
she had a foretaste of the glories of the ** better land,” 
and longed for the “ earthly tabernacle to be dissolv- 
ed.””? Thus supported by the divine arm, she passed 
into her rest, and we doubt not, has entered the pearl- 
gates of that city ‘‘ whose builder and maker is God.” 


At the Western Quarterly Meeting, held the 
22d of the 4th month, 1856— 

The meeting having been brought into exer- 
cise on account of the feeble manner in which 
our Testimony against war has been sustained, as | 
exhibited in the answer to the sixth query, a 
committee was appointed to take the subject in- 
to consideration, and as way might open, pre- 
sent to next meeting an exposition of our Militia 
Law, and advices in relation thereto, suitable to 
be handed down to the Monthly Meetings for 
their strength and encouragement. 


22d of the Tth month, 1856. 


The committee thereto appointed, produced 
the following report—which was read, deliber- 
ately considered, and approved. The committee 
were continued, to Lave a sufficient number of 
copies thereof printed, and distributed among 
our Monthly Meetings, for the use of their mem- 
bers. And the said meetings are incited and en- 
couraged to renewed care and more faithful la- 
bor among their members for their preservation, 
and for the support of our precious testimony 
against war. 

Extracted from the minutes. 
Ezra MIcHENER, Clerk. 


REPORT. 
To the Quarterly Meeting :— 


The committee charged with the considera- 
tion of the Militia Law of Pennsylvania, having 
carefully examined the same, Report— 

That, in their opinion, it can only be neces- 
sary for Friends to obtain a correct understand- 
ing of the law, its design and operation, to sat- 
isfy them of the inconsistency of their compli- 
ance with its requisitions. With a full know- 
ledge of the facts, we do not suppose that any 
who make profession with us would either pay, ! 
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or connive at the payment of the fines which it 
imposes. 

The following quotations (taken in the exact 
words of the law,) exhibit its more objectiona- 
ble features, and place them in direct contradiec- 
tion to the practical testimony which Friends 
have ever borne against the anti Christian spirit 
and practice of war, in all their deceptive mani- 
festations. 


AN ACT 


To Revise the Militia System, and to provide 
of such only as shall be uni- 


Sor the training 
Sormed . 


“Section 1. It shall be the duty of every 
free, able-bodied white person, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five years, who has resided 
in this Commonwealth for one menth, to provide 
himself with such uniform as may be considered 
a proper uniform for a volunteer company which 
shall, in all cases, be a substantial uniform, fit 
for service. 

“ Sec. V. The captain, or commanding officer 
of each company, shall furnish a copy of the 
roll of said company to the County Commis- 
sioners, at such times as the assessment of taxes 
are returnable, in each and every year. 

“Sec. VI. It shall be the duty of the Asses- 
sor of each township, to furnish a list to the 
County Commissioners of all male persons resid- 
ing in said township, between the ages of tweuty- 
one and forty-five years—and all such persons as 
are not uniformed and enrolled as aforesaid, shall 
be considered as delinquent militia men, and 
subject to a fine of fifty cents for each year that 
such delinquent remains ununiformed and unen- 
rolled as aforesaid. 

“Sec. VIII. It shall be the duty of the 
County Commissioners, in making out the dupli- 
cate for the collection of the state taxes, in each 
and every year, having received the rolls of the 
companies, and lists of the assessors, and as- 
certained the delinquent militia men of their re- 
spective counties, to add said fine of fifty cents to 
the amount of said tax of each aforesaid delin- 
quent ; to be collected with the same, under the 
same authority. And said commissioners shall 
keep a book, in which shall be entered the 
amount of fines ascertained as aforesaid ; which 
shall be a separate militia fund. 

“Sec. X. It shall be the duty of the county 
treasurer annually, to pay over to the several 
assessors the amount due for services, in compli- 
ance with the sixth section. To the commission- 
ers in compliance with the eighth section. To 
the treasurer of each company uniformed and 
organized as aforesaid, the sum of fifty dollars 
to every company of not less than thirty rank 
and file ; and seventy-five dollars to: each com- 
pany of not less than fifty men rank and file ; 
being to pay armorer, and keep up armory, and 
pay music. Also, to pay over to the brigade in- 
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spector any reasonable expenses incurred by him 
in collecting military property in his brigade ; 
and in the necessary transportation of arms and 
accoutrements or military stores ; and ten dollars 
for each company, fifteen dollars for each battalion, 
and twenty dollars for each regiment he shall | 
have organized during the year. The balance of | 
the military fund is hereby appropriated to the | 
payment of the state debt. Provided, That should 
the amount of military fund collected as afore- 
said, in any county, be insufficient to pay the 
amount allowed toeach companyas aforesaid,then, 
and in that case, the state treasurer shall pay to 
the county treasurer, upon his official statement, 
any such deficiency for the purpose aforesaid, out 
of the military fund ; together with the expenses 
and salary of the adjutant general, before the 
aforesaid balance shall be appropriated to the | 
payment of the state debt.” 

A numerous class, composed of Friends and | 
others, are thus declared to be “delinquent wi- | 
litia men,” and subjected to legal penalties on 
account of their delinquency. Ostensibly, they | 
are required to equip, and train themselves for 
military service. Virtually, however, they are 
only expected to pay, what mary seem to con- | 
sider an insignificant fine, in lieu thereof; and 
which, in the aggregate, goes to constitute a 
“military fund,” expressly appropriated to pay 
the expenses of volunteer companies. The title 
of the law, ‘‘ to provide for the training of such 
only as shall be uniformed,” sustains this view. 
Had it been the design of the framers of the law 
to uniform and train the whole of the militia, 
they would have enforced its provisions by more 
adequate penalties. They could not have con- 
templated that a fine of fifty cents a year would 
induce the people to provide uniforms, and train 
themselves for military service at their own ex- 
pense. By no means. On the contrary, it ap- 
pears to be a scheme, artfully got up, to remu- 
nerate a few volunteer companies by a compul- 
sory exaction from a specified class, of which | 
the Friends form a part. Most others, it was | 
presumed, would cheerfully pay so small a pit- | 
i tance, by way of commutation for military train- 
ing; while those who cannot conscientiously con- 
tribute to the support of war, were expected to 
pay it, when blended with the state tax, under the 
semblance of an appropriation for the mainten- 
ance of civil government. But if Friends can- 
not, consistent with their religious principles, 
render military service, it must be obvious that | 
they cannot pay anequivalent. The Society has 
ever held this position. In times forgotten, or 
but dimly remembered by most now living, the 
refusal to perform military duty, or to pay the 
penalty for so refusing, subjected our predeccs- | 
sors to much suffering und loss of property. The 





























































































































































































































































































































that the property distrained from its members, on 
account of military requisitions, 
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in two years and nine months. 
period there appears to have been minutes of 
disownment issued against five of its members 
for violating our testimony against war, either 
by complying with some military requisition, or 
the payment of taxes levied expressly for the 
support of war. 
sturdy sons of the morning bore them with un- 
| flinching firmness, and through much tribulation 
| purchased for us an almost entire exemption from 
like provings of our faith. Friends will perceive 
how little it would cost them, compared with 
what it did those who so nobly bore up our tes- 
timony to Truth seventy-five years ago. 
certainly is just as mucha violation of our peace 
principles—just as much a surrender of the rights 
of conscience, for us to pay a militia fine of 
fifty cents, as it would have been for them to 


| officers, and military expenses. 


records of one of our Monthly Meetings show, | 


From 8th mo. 1780, to 8th mo. 1781 amounted to $9,131 


“ 
“ 


“ 
“ 


“ 


5th 


“ 
“ 


“ 1781, 
“ 1782, 


“ 
“ 


1782, 


6,472 
1783, 


2,944 


Making an aggregate sum-of $18,547 
During the same 


Great as was their trials, those 


Yet it 


| have paid one of fifty or five hundred dollars. 
Our earnest desire, therefore, is, that we may, 
| individually, consider the service whereunto we 
‘have been called—that we may, one and all, 
seek after a qualification to carry on the good 
work which our fathers have so nobly begun— 
‘that the glorious standard of the everlasting 


Truth may, thereby, be more and more exalted 
in the earth, “until the Law shall go forth out 
of Zion, and the Word of the Lord from Jeru- 
salem—and He shall judge among the nations, 


and shall rebuke many people—nation shall not 


lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more.” 


In an elective government, like ours, it is not 
enough that the consistent followers of the Prince 
of Peace should refuse to perform military ser- 
vice or render an equivalent. Many of the 
elective officers have military duties attached to 
them. Even the township assessor—the collector 
of county rates—the county commissioners and 
county treasurer are all made, in some degree, 
military officers. Duties are imposed upon 
them which are subservient to the militia sys- 


tem, and consequently are inconsistent with the 
| peace principle. 


It is therefore hoped that Friends wi!l be in- 
creasingly careful not to accept any office or to 


| perform any official duty, which will compromise 


the high profession, which we, as a Religious 
Society, are making to the world. 

The fines collected from delinquent militia 
men, constitute a military fund appropriated to 


the payment of military companies, military 


Our Discipline 


declares that “a tax levied for the purchasing of 
colors, drums, or for other warlike uses, cannot 
be paid consistent with our Christian Testi- 
monies.” It is true, the balance of the “military 
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fund,” if any should remain, is devoted to the 
payment of the state debt. This has reconciled 
some Friends to the payment of their fines. But 
according to Discipline, “it is inconsistent with 
our Religious Testimony and Principle for any 
Friends to pay a fine or tax levied on them on 
account of their refusal to serve in the militia, 
although such fine or imposition may be applied 
towards defraying the expenses of civil govera- 
ment—and where deviations in this respect oc- 
eur, tender dealing and advice should be extended 
to the party, in order for their convincement ; 
and if this proves ineffectual, Monthly Meetings 
should proceed to testify against them.” 

The committee cannot withhold the expres- 
sion of a hope, that the exposition thus afforded 
will satisfy Friends that it is a palpable violation 
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hands, and rejoice together in love, and thank 
him and take courage, who is over all God 
blessed for ever. Extas Hicks. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A MAN OF SCIENCE. 


In a former volume of the “Leisure Hour,” 
we printed a brief memoir of Frances Arago, 
the great French astronomer and mathematician 
to whom modern science owes so much, and on 
whose discovery of temporary magnetism is 
based the existence of the electric telelegraph. 
That memoir touched but briefly on the events 
of the philosopher’s youth, which was one of ad- 
venture and peril in the discharge of the duties 
of his profession. Of these adventures M. 
| Arago has left behind him an autobiographical 
| record, under the title of ‘‘ History of my Youth.” 


of our testimony against war and a transgression | It is but a cursory review, penned from recollec- 
of our excellent Discipline, for them, either di- | tion after the lapse of years, yet it is full of in- 
rectly or indirectly, to pay, or to connive at the | teresting and instructive matter, and we feel that 
payment of the fines imposed for a non-compli-| we need offer no apology to our readers for pre- 
ance with the requisition of our militia law, or | senting them with a condensed summary of the 


for them to hold any office, the duties of which 
are made subservient to its execution. 


ABSTINENCE FROM THE USE OF SLAVE PRODUCE. 


This noble testimony, of refusing to partake 
of the spoils of oppression, lies with the dearly 
beloved young people of this day. We can 
look for but little from the aged, who have been 
accustomed to these things. 


I can look back and remember well, when 
one among my brethren, I labored to put an end 
to this slavery; and what hard work it was to 


convince the aged. How unwilling they were 
to comply with any thing but that which they 
had long been inured to, and which had become 
to them like second nature. They looked back 
and saw that good men before them had done 
the same thing; and, said they, shall we think 
to be better than they were? This was for the 
want of considering, that such was the dark- 
ness of the children of men, that no one gene- 
ration has arrived at perfection. There is as 
much to be done by each generation, as has been 
done by the one which preceded it; because, 
in the same proportion as we advance in refor- 
mation, the way is opened for greater advance- 
ment. The primitive disciples were far from a 
state of perfection, they were brought out of 
darkness as far as their case would admit. So 
with our primitive Friends, they did their day’s 
work faithfully; but how far. short did they 
come! Therefore, if we rest in their labors, 
we are going back ; for every generation has a 
work to do, in addition to the previous one. 
Oh! may we be aroused to faithfulness, and 
not look back or forward beyond the light.— 
Keep close up to it; keep close to God, and he 
will lead us on to righteousness, by which we 
shall be enabled to strengthen one another's 


| facts which it relates. 
When Arago was a mere boy, residing with 
his parents at Perpignan, an accidental meeting 
| with a young officer of engineers, who had been 
'a pupil of the Polytechnic School, determined 
him to the study of the higher branches of 
/mathematics. He must have been possessed of 
extraordinary resolution and perseverance, and 
| of faculties no less extraordinary for success in 
|the pursuit which he chose thus early, and 
| which he prosecuted with undimished ardor to 
' the end of his life. With no other assistance 
‘than he derived from the advice of Mr. Raynal, 
'a private gentleman versed in mathematics, with 
| whom his family were acquainted, he made him- 
| self master before he was sixteen years of age, 
| of all the subjects contained in the programme 
| for admission to the Polytechnic School. When 
| the proper period arrived, he went with a com- 
| panion to Toulouse for examination, at which he 
| came off more than triumphant, and was placed 
| by the examiner, M. Monge, first on the list. 
Arago entered the Polytechnic School in 18038, 
' his seventeenth year, and studied under the cele- 
ao Legendre, whom he conciliated by his 
| talent and independence. In his second year, 
he was appointed chef de brigade, had apart- 
ments in the residence of the hydrographer, 
Hatchette, and gained the friendship of the first 
professors of the college. Soon after this, M. 
Mechain, who had been sent to Spain to prolong 
the meridional line as far as Farmentera, died, 
and his son resigned the secretaryship of the 
Observatory. Arago was requested to fill the 
vacancy, and was introduced by his friend Pois- 
son to the great Laplace, who loaded him with 
civilities. The heart of the young student bound- 
ed with joy when he dined with the great geome- 
ter, the author of the “ Méchanique Céleste,” in 
the Rue de Tournon. 
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At the Observatory, Arago became the fellow-| he found means to embark in a frail fishing-boat, 
laborer of Biot in his researches on the refrac-| on the 28th of July, 1808, and, first touching 
tion of gases. While thus employed, the two] at Cabrera, arrived at Algiers on the 3d of 
submitted to Laplace a project for resuming the | August. Here the crew were refused permis- 
measurement interrupted by the death of Me-| sion to disembark, by one of the police, who 
chain, and were soon after appointed by govern- | was a Spaniard, and they had to fight for liberty 
ment to prosecute that mission. They departed | to step ashore. Arago and his three companions 
from Paris at the commencement of 1806, and | in flight were hospitably received by the French 
immediately began their work. They found the | consul, who furnished them with false passports, 
old signals overthrown by storms, and endured | and procured themea passage in a vessel about 
great fatigues in traversingon foot the mountain- | to sail for Marseilles. The vessel left the port 
ous district between Valencia and Catalonia and | of Algiers on the 13th of August, and entered 
the kingdom of Arragon, in order to reéstablish | the Gulf Lyons on the 16th. Here she unhappi- 
them. These toils were only varied by solitude | ly fell in with a Spanish privateer, who took 
for months together on the summit of a lofty | possession of her as a prize, under the pretence 
peak and the occasional society of a couple of | that she was violating the blockade raised by 
Carthusian monks, who, in violation of the rules | Spain onall the coasts of France. Looking from 
of their order, came to converse with them. Add the cabin of the vessel, Arago recognized, among 
to this, that their lives.were often threatened by | the crew of the boat which had come to take 
banditti, from whom the writer records several | possession of the prize, his old servant Pablo 
hair-breadth escapes—and some idea may be | Blanco. He immediately got into bed and cover- 
formed of the disagreeable romance of their posi- ed his head with the counterpane, lest Pablo 
tion. During a great part of the time, Arago’s | should recognise him, and betray him. The sup- 
companion, M. Biot, was laid up with a fever at | posed prize was taken to Rosas, and the crew 
Tarragon, and he had to prosecute his labors | and passengers placed in quarantine in a dis- 
alone. The state of society in Spain at that’ mantled windmill, the young philcsopher fortu- 
time was as bad as it is possible to imagine; | nately escaping recognition by his old servant. 
robbery and murder stalked abroad in the soli-| The captured vessel being richly laden, the 
tudes, assassins took refuge in the churches, | Spanish authorities wished to declare it a lawful 
where they defied the sword of justice, and the | prize. They asserted that Arago was her pro- 
Romish priests, abandoned to party enmities and _prietor, and began an examination, in order to 
sensual indulgences, made a mock of religion. | get evidence of that fact, if possible; but the 

M. Biot, on his recovery, rejoined Arago at’ young fellow puzzled them so completely by the 
Valencia, and both proceeded to Farmentera, | various dialects he spoke, that they were unable 
where they successfully accomplished the task | to fix his nationality, much less to identify him 
they had undertaken. M. Biot then returned | as owner, and they gave up the attempt as a bad 
to Paris, and Arago remained to carry out the job. Being in possession of a safe-conduct from 
measurement through the islands of Majorca | the English Admiralty, Arago wrote to the cap- 
and Ivica. By this time war had broken out) tain of an English vessel at anchor in the roads, 
between France and Spain. Arago had fixed | demanding his protection ; the captain, however, 
his station on the top of a high mountain in| refused to “ mix himself up” in the affair, and 
Majorca, and the populace, mad with hatred | left him to his fate. Meanwhile, finding that 
against everything French, chose to construe | the report of his being a deserter, and the own- 
his scientific demonstrations into war signals and | er of the prize, was gaining credit, he wrote 
telegraphs to the French army. He was obliged | to the commandant of the place, declaring him- 
to fly for his life in disguise. He was refused | self a Frenchman, and proved the declaration by 
admission on board his own vessel by the'cap-| reference to his former servant Pablo Blanco. 
tain, and narrowly escaped, not without-a wound | But that same day the commandant was super- 
from a dagger, into the castle of Belver, as a|seded by an Irish colonel, and Arago still re- 
prisoner. The governor of the prison, an eccen- | mained in quarantine 
tric personage, who appears to have discovered| When the term of quarantine had expired, 
the merits of hydropathy forty years prior to} the prisoners were removed to the fortress of 
Preissnitz, treated him kindly. One friend alone | Rosas, and Arago, with his friend M. Berthe- 
dared to visit him, and, to relieve the tedium of | mie, were thrust into a casemate which was no 
confinement, sent him the journals of the times | better than a dungeon, and fed on rations of 
as fastas they appeared. In one of these Arago | dry bread and rice, which latter they had no 
read the account of his own execution as a spy, | means of cooking. To obtain better food, he 
in which he was described as having submitted | sold his watch for a fourth of its value, an act 
to his fate with becoming decency. The perusal | which, though it relieved his present necessi- 
of this paragraph convinced him that his death | ties, not very long after plunged his family in 
was resolved on, and he determined to attempt | sorrow. It happened that Arago’s father, who, 
an escape. By the aid of his friend Rodrigues, | ignorant of the fate of his son, went in quest of 
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news wherever Spaniards were to be found, saw 
in the hands of a soldier the watch he had gi- 
ven to him at parting, and at once concluding 
him to be dead, swooned on the spot. 

Towards the end of September, the prisoners 
were removed from their casemate, to a citadel 
at the entrance of the roads, and cast into a 
dungeon which the light of day never penetra- 
ted ; here they remained but a few weeks, when 
they were transported to the port of Palamos, 
where they were sheltered in a hulk, and al- 
lowed to go ashore and parade their rags and 
miseries in the town. In this place Arago made 
the acquaintance of the Dowager Duchess of 
Orleans, mother of Louis Phillipe, who, being 
herself in poverty and exile, could offer him no 
better hospitality than a piece of sugared bread. 
That same evening, a poor emigrant on his way 
to France, came alongside the hulk in a boat, 
handed his snuff-box to Arago, desiring him to 
take a pinch. Within the box was an ounce of 
gold, which the prisoner took, replacing it with 
a few words addressed to his family, which hap- 
pily reached them, and tended to relieve their 
anxiety on his account. It is worth noting, 
that the first use the prisoners made of the ounce 
of gold, was to regale themselves with an im- 
mense dish of potatoes. 

But the hour of deliverance approached. While 
the crew and passengers of the captured vessel 
had been performing quarantine in the wind- 


mill, Arago had written to the Dey of Algiers, 
informing him of the illegal arrest of the ves- 
sel, and the death of one of the two lions 
which it contained, and which were sent by the 


Dey asa present to Napoleon. This last cir- 
cuinstance transported the African despot with 
rage. He sent immediately for the Spanish 
Consul, claimed a round sum for the dead lion, 
and threatened war if the ship was not in- 
stantly released. Spain had, «just then, too 
many irons in the fire to venture to entangle 
herself with new difficulties, and an order was 
immediately despatched to release the vessel so 
anxiously coveted. 

On the receipt of this good news, Arago and 
his fellow prisoners made active preparations 
for their departure; and on the 28th of No- 
vember, 1808, they set sail, steering for Mar- 
seilles. Some Mussulmen on board declared 
that it was written above, that the vessel should 
not enter that town, and so it proved. No soon- 
er were they in sight of the port, than a vio- 
lent storm from the north drove them out to 
sea, were they were blown about by storms for 
several days, and finally when entirely ignorant 
of their course, landed, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, at Bougie, an almost deserted port, three 
days’ sail from Algiers. 

Without money or friends at Bougie, it was 
necessary for the party to go to Algiers; but 
the passage was pronounced impossible by sea 
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at that time of year, and it was deemed so dan- 
gerous by land, on account of robbers, that the 
ceadi of the town refused them permission to at- 
tempt it. To overcome his opposition, Arago 
and M. Berthemie had to sign a document pro- 
testing that they had undertaken the journey in 
opposition to his will, and that he was not re- 
sponsible for the result. They then bargained 
with a Mahomedan priest to guide them to Al- 
giers for the sum of twenty piastres and a red 
mantle. They had themselves to assume the 
garb of Mussulmen, and then, first showing 
their guide that they had no money or valuables 
with them, so that if they were killed he would 
lose his reward, they set out, accompanied by 
an escort of Moorish sailors who were drawn 
from the crew of the ship. Arago had made 
friends with the remaining lion, and at his de- 
parture paid him a farewell visit. 

The overland journey appears to have occu- 
pied nearly three weeks, during which the ad- 
venturers encountered a series of perils from 
wild beasts, wandering Kabyles or desert robbers, 
and the tribes inhabiting the villages through 
which they passed. Had they been recognised 
as Christians, they would infallibly have per- 
ished ; and, as it was, their escape was accounted 
almost a miracle. When at length they arrived 
at Algiers, it was not believed that they had 
made the transit from Bougie, and even the dey 
himself was incredulous as to the fact, until it 
was confirmed by other evidence. They were 
cordially reccived by the French consul, and 
once more placed in comfort. Shortly after 
his arrival at Algiers, Arago recovered his in- 
struments, which, with his luggage, had come. 
round by sea. 

To return to France, from which an untoward 
fate seemed to debar him, must naturally have 
been the dearest object of his wishes ; but again 
an obstacle arose that detained him for several 
months on the African coast. The old dey had 
been put to death for the sole crime of want of 
energy in governing ; and the new one, perhaps 
not wishing to figure in the same way, made a 
preposterous claim upon the French consul fora 
large sum of money, and, on refusal of it, de- 
clared war against France. This act rendered 
Arago and his companion prisoners of war. 
They were not, however, placed in confinement, 
but allowed to go at large on parole. No active 
measures followed the declaration of war, but 
the port was closed against France for five 
months, during which time the young astronomer 
had leisure to make some observations on the 
social life of the Algerines. These are not re- 
markable either for their originality or depth, 
and would present nothing new to the generality 
of our readers were we to quote them. 

The dey continuing obstinate in his demand, 
and the French consul as obstinate in bis deter- 
mination not to pay a cent, the trade with France 
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languished, and at length came to a stand-still. 
In this dilemma, one Bakri, an Algerian mer- 
chant, to save his vessels, which were in danger 
of confiscation if they touched the French shore, 
paid the sum demanded by the grasping dey. 
Permission to depart was instantly granted to 
the prisoners, and on the 2]st of June, 1809 
Arago once more set sail for Marseilles, in com- 
pany with the French consul and his family. 
To amuse him, as he said, the consul gave him 
the whole of the letters which the inhabitants 
of the Balears had been writing to their friends 
on the continent, with directions to gather from 
them any political information that might be of 
service. Among them he found despatches from 
Admiral Collingwood, which were sent to the 
French minister of naval affairs ; and he had the 
curious satisfaction in others of finding himself 
and his actions commented upon in a style not 
intended for his perusal or for the gratification 
of his self-love. On the Ist of July, when off 
Marseilles, they fell in with an English frigate, 
which came to debar their entrance, and whose 
captain ordered them to the Hyere Islands, to 
await the decision of Admiral Collingwood. They 
chose to disobey the order, and escaping to the 
little Island of Pomegue, arrived the next day at 
Marseilles, where Arago disembarked at the laz- 
aretto. Thus had he arrived at home after being 
buffeted about for eleven months since his first 
departure from Algiers. 

His family had long supposed him dead, and 
his letters from the lazaretto reached them like 
a voice from the tomb. The first news he re- 
ceived from Paris, was an epistle from the great 
Humboldt, condoling with his misfortunes, and 
offering him his friendship. Then came M. Pons, 
the director of the Observatory at Marseilles, 
whose society lightened the tedium of quaran- 
tine. The moment he escaped from the lazaretto, 
Arago flew to the bosom of his family and the 
embrace of his mother, whose joy at his return 
can only be imagined. From his native town he 
proceeded to Paris, where he deposited his obser- 
vations, which he had preserved though all his 
tribulations, at the Bureau of Longitude and 
the Academy of Sciences; and a few days after 
his arrival, on the 18th of September, 1809, he 
was nominated an Academician in the place of 
Lalande. He was then twenty-three years of 
age. 

Although he had been nominated with a ma- 
jority of forty-seven votes out of fifty-two, the 
jealousy of Laplace in favour of his pupil, M. 
Poisson, withstood his admission. Laplace first 
endeavored to persuade him to wait until there 
was.a vacancy also for M. Poisson, and finding 
that of no avail here, opposed him on the ground 
of non-qualification. This drew upon the great 
man the reproof of Lagrange, and others, the 
oldest members of the Academy, and Laplace 
withdrew his opposition, and even awarded Arago | 






















his vote on the day of election, an event which 
the latter records asa source of satisfaction after 
the lapse of forty-two years. 


Shortly after his election, Arago was present- 


ed to the Emperor, who had confirmed his nomi- 
nation ; but subsequently, on a frivolous pretence, 
he was ordered by the directors of the conscrip- 
tion either to furnish a substitute or to join the 
army in person. 
and declared that if driven to extremity he 
would present himself among the conscripts in 
the costume of a member of the Institnte, and 
in that garb would march on foot through Paris. 
The director, fearing the effect such a scene 
would produce on the Emperor, withdrew his 
order. 


He resisted this petty tyranny, 


Before the expiration of the year, Arago suc- 
ceeded M. Monge in the professional chair, and 
with this honorable era of his life the adven- 
tures and the history of his youth may be said 
to have terminated. Of his subsequent career 
as an astronomer and a man of science we have 
treated elsewhere. It is known that in 1830 
he became perpetual secretary to the Academy 
for the mathematical sciences, and-that, in or- 
der efficiently to fulfil the functions of his of- 
fice, he resigned his professorship in the Poly- 
technic School. He was a zealous worker, and 
discharged his duties to nearly the last day of 
his life. How much he honored his country 
and benefited mankind by his unwearied inves- 
tigations in the great volume of nature is best 
known to those who devote their lives to simi- 
lar labors.— Leisure Hour. 





THE QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


The Quaker of the olden time !— 
How calm and firm and true, 

Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through! 

The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 

Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 


With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man’s life affects 
The spiritual life of all. 

He walked by faith and not by sight, 
By love and not by law; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw. 


He felt that wrong with wrong partakes, 
That nothing stands alone, 

That whoso gives the motive, makes 
His brother’s sin his own. 

And, pausing not for doubtful choice 
Of evils great or small, 

He listened to that inward voice 
Which called away from all. 


Oh! spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 

Be with us in that narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 
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Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of truth to bear, 
And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer! 
WuitTizr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘¢ He is the happy man, whose life e’en now 

Shows somewhat of that happier life to come. 

Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has rais’d, 

Or what achievements of immortal fame 

He purposes, and he will answer—none. 

His warfare is within. There unfatigued 

His fervent spirit labors. There he fights, 

And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 

And never withering wreaths, compared with which, 

The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.” 

Yes, noxious weeds and only fit for fuel, 

On which the fire of God’s eternal love 

Will kindle, nor will it cease to burn 

Till all the pride and loftiness of man 

Are humbled, and his spirit so refined, 

That every faculty, like gems of pearl 

In golden sockets set, shines out in pure perfection, 

Then strives he not for fame, nor worldly honor, 

But to retain this pearl of princeless value, 

Which “ nothing earthly gives, nor can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joys 

Is virtue’s prize.”? ° 
9th mo. 1856. 


CHARITY. 


6 Teach us true self-denial *»—we who seek 
To pluck the mote out of our brother’s creed, 
Till Charity’s forgotten plant doth ask 
The water-drop and die. With zeal we watch 
And weigh the doctrine—while the spirit ’scapes ; 
And in the carving of our cummin-seeds, 
Our metaphysical hair-splittings, fail 
To note the orbit of that star of love 
Which never sets. 


Yes, even the heathen tribes, 
Who, from our lips, amid their chaos dark, 
First heard the * fiat lux,’’ ard joyous came, 
Like Lazarus from his tomb, do wildered ask 
What guide to follow: for they see the men 
They took for angels warring in their paths, 
For Paul and for Apollos, till they lose 
The certainty that they are one in Christ: 
That simple clue, which, through life’s labyrinth, leads 
To Heaven’s gate. 


Each differing sect, whose base 
Is on some pure word, doth strictly scan 
Its neighbor’s superstructure—point and arch— 
Buttress and turret, till the hymn of praise, 
That from each temple should go up to God, 
Sinks in the critic’s tone. All Christendom 
Is one continuous burnishing of shields, 
And putting on of armor. So the heat 
Of border warfare checks salvation’s way. 
The free complexion of another’s thought, 
Doth militate against him: and those shades 
Of varying opinion and belief, 
Which, sweetly blended with the skill of love, 
Would make the picture beautiful, are blamed 
As features of deformity. 

We toil, 

To controvert, to argue, to defend, 
Camping amidst imaginary foes, 
And visioned heresies. E’en brethren deem 
A name of doctrine or a form of words 
A dense partition wall,—though Christ hath said, 
‘* See that ye love each other.” 
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So come forth, 
Ye who have safest kept that Saviour’s law 
Green, as a living germ, within your souls. 
Followers of the Lamb! stand meekly forth, 
And with the gentle panoply of love 
Persuade the Christian churches to recall 
Their wasted energies, and consecrate, 
In one bright focal point, their quenchless zeal : 
Till, from each region of the darkened globe, 
The everlasting Gospel’s glorious wing 
Shall wake the nations to Jehovah’s praise ! 


Le H. Ss. 


THE DEAD SEA. 


Though in breadth not exceeding ten miles, 
the Dead Sea scems boundless to the eye when 
looking from north to south, and the murmur of 
waves, as they break on the flint-strewn shore, to- 
gether with the lines of driftwood and fragments 
of bitumen on the beach, give to its waters a re- 
semblance to the ocean. Curious to experience 
the sensation of swimming in so strange a sea, I 
put to the test the accounts of the extreme buoy- 
ancy felt in it, and I was quickly convinced that 
there was no exaggaration in what I heard. I 
found the water almost tepid, and so strong that 
the chief difficulty was to keep sufficiently sub- 
merged, the feet starting up in the air at every 
vigorous stroke. When floating, half the body 
rose above the surface, and, with a pillow, one 
might have slept upon the water. After some 
time the strangeness of the sensation ip some 
measure disappeared, and on approaching the 
shore I carelessly dropped my feet to walk out, 
when lo! as if a bladder had been attached to 
each heal, they ftew upwards, the struggle to re- 
cover myself sent my head down, the bitter and 
briny waters, from which I had hitherto guarded 
my head, now rushed into my mouth, eyes, ears 
and nose, and for one horrible moment the only 
doubt I had was whether I was to be drowned or 
poisoned. Coming to the surface, however, I 
swam to land, making no further attempt to 
walk in deep water, which I am inelined to be- 
lieve is almost impossible-—Lastern Travel. 


IDLENESS. 

There is a fault we all condemn in the young, 
and too often indulge in without remorse our- 
selves. That fault is idleness. There is a busy 
idleness, which sometimes blinds us to its nature 
—we seem, to ourselves, and to others, to be oc- 
cupied, but what is the result of it all? What 
Hannah More calls “a quiet and dull frittering 
away of time,” whether it be in “ unprofitable 
small talk, or in constant idle reading, or saunter- 
ing over some useless piece of work,” is surely 
not ‘redeeming the time,” and yet how many 
days and hours are thus unprofitably wasted, and 
neither ourselves nor others benefited. All wo- 
men who have much leisure are liable to this 
fault ; and besides its own sinfulness, fur surely 
waste of time is a sin, it encourages a weak, un- 
energetic frame of mind, and is apt to produce 
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either apathetic content in trifling occupation, or 
a restless desire of excitement and amusement, to 
help on the weary time these trifles cannot kill; 
and those who have their time entirely at their 
own disposal, with perhaps no definite duty to 
occupy them, should guard resolutely against 
waste of time; make duties for yourselves; fix 
hours for your different occupations; do with 
your might, whatsoever your hand findeth to do; 
and carefully, conscientiously ascertain which of 
your employments is not worth all thiscare ; have 
a motive, a reason for all you do, and frequently 
examine yourselves as to what you are doing; 
and surely you will find time too precious to be 
either squandered, or frittered, or idled away. 

































































PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour ayn Meat.—Fresh ground Flour from new 
wheat is now sellingat $6 87a 7 00. Old stock and 
recently ground is held at $6 75. Small sales for 
home consumption at $7 00. Extra and fancy brands 
are selling at $7 75 a $8 50. There is little or no 
export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 75. Corn 
Meal is firmer; strictly fresh ground Penna. at $3 37 


Gratn.— Wheat is scarce, and prices higher. Sales 
of prme new Southern and Pennsylvania red at $1 53 
a155,and $1 60a 165 for white. Rye is wanted, 
with sales of new and old at 78a 79c. Corn is scarce, 
with sales of prime yeHow at 67 a 68c, afloat. Oats are 
scarce; sales of prime old Pennsylvania at 39 a 40c, 
and 38 a 39c for new Delaware. 










































































 prerr TEACHER WANTED to take charge of 
asmall! school within the limits of Southern Quarter- 
ly Meeting, and under its direction; at a moderate 
salary—nsual branches of an English Education only 
required. Apply to 

H. JENKINS, Camden, Del. 

or WM. W. MOORE, Phila. 

Camden, Del., 9th mo, 1856. 



































LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 10th of 
the Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; also the Elements of the Latin and 
French Languages. 
Lectures delivered on Scientific subjects. 
Terms $70.00 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal for a 
circular. 


















































ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 
9 mo. 13. 1856—8t. 




















'ONDONGROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended’ to 
commence the Winter Session of this institution on 
the first 2d day in the 11th Month, 1856. Lectures 
will be delivered on various subjects, by the teacher; 
Also on Anatomy and Physiology, by a Medical Prac- 
titioner—the former illustrated by appropriate appa- 
ratus, the latter by plates adapted to the purpose.— 
TERMS—$65 for 20 weeks. No extra charges ex- 
cept for the Latin and French languages, which will 
be $5 each. For Circulars, including references and 

further particulars, address 
BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

Loxponcrove P. O., Chester County, Pa 
9 mo. 6—5St. 
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WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The Winter Session of this 
Institution will commence on Second-day the tenth of 
Eleventh Month next, and continue twenty weeks. 
- Terms for Tuition, Board and Washing, $70 00 per 
session, and no extra charges. 
For further information address either of the under 
signed 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal, 
HUGH FOULKE, jr., Teacher. 
Spring House P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


\REEN LAWN SEMINARY. This School is 
handsomely situated near Unionville, Chester Co., 
Pa.,nine miles south-west from West Chester, and 
sixteen north-west from Wilmington, and is easy of 
access by means of public stages, daily from Wilming- 
ton, and tri-weekly from West Chester. The falland 
winter term will commence on the first of Ninth month 
next, and continue twenty-eight weeks. All the essen- 
tial branches of a thorough English Education are 
taught, also Drawing, Ornamental Needle-work, and 
the French Language. Extra, five dollars for the 
French, and three for Needle-work, per term. 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, fifty five dollars per 
term of twenty weeks, one half payable in advance. 
For circulars, address the principal. 
Green Lawn, Unionville, Chester Co., Pa. 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 
LYDIA C. WOODWARD, Teach 
J. ALEXANDER BOND. : ee 


\ ENESEE VALLEY BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
GIRLS. The Second Session of this School will 
commence on the ist of 10th mo. next, and continue 
in session for forty weeks; pupils will be received 
for half the School year, (twenty weeks.) 

The course of instruction in this Institution, em- 
braces an elementary, practical, liberal, and thorough 
English Education. Lectures will be given during 
the session, on all the different parts of Natural Science, 
which will be clearly and fully illustrated by experi- 
ments, with appropriate apparatus. 

Mathematics, Drawing, and the Languages will be 
taught by experienced teachers. 

This Institution is situated at Wheatland, Monroe 
Co., N. Y., in a very healthy and pleasant location, 
ten miles from Rochester, on the Genesee Valley R. 
R. It is easy of access, being within five minutes walk 
of Scottsville Station, on the above Road, and two 
miles from West Rush, on the C. & N.F. Road, from 
either of which pupils will be conveyed free of charge. 

This is to be a Friends’ School, but not to the ex- 
clusion of others who are willing to conform to the 
rules, which are designe to promote the best welfare 
of the pupils, and induce propriety of conduct, with 
the observance of our testimony of plainness of speech 
and simplicity of attire. 

For board, lodging, washing, tuition, pens, ink, and 
fuel, $120.00, per School year, $60.00 per half term, 
one half payable in advance, the other half at the end 
of twenty weeks. 

Library and class books furnished by the School, 

for the use of which $2 per session will be charged. 
No extra charges, except for the Languages. Sta- 
tionary furnishe! at the usual prices. 
Each pupil will be required to provide herself with 
a pair of over shoes, wash basin, towels, tooth-brush, 
and cup, and have each article of clothing distinctly 
marked. 

Letters directe! to the principal, Scottsville, Mon- 
roe Co., N. Y. will receive prompt attention. 

For circulars and further information, address the 
principal. STEPHEN COX, Principal. 
Scottsville, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St. North side of Penna. Bank 


